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A faithful friend is the medicine of life. 
— Apocrypha, 
The United Party and the non-Europeans. 

The Congress of the United Party held last month re- 
vealed that considerable thinking has recently been done 
in regard to the political rights of non-Europeans, and that 
the Party was prepared to make advances in various direc- 
tions. ‘To many the announcement was very welcome 
that it was the Party’s intention, when returned to power, 
to place the Coloured voters again on the common roll. 
To defeat, in the long run, the deplorable steps by which 
they were removed is altogether commendable. The 
plans envisaged for giving Africans a fuller say in the life 
of the country are also to be welcomed. It is true that the 
United Party’s plan falis short of what we believe is the 
ideal, but until the public of South Africa is so educated 
and conditioned that they will be prepared to support a 
bolder policy, no party, with its feet on the ground and with 
the possibility of assuming responsibility for the governing 
of the country, can run too far ahead of public opinion. 
It is noteworthy that while the splinter parties hold that 
there is no difference between the policies of the Nationa- 
list and the United Party in regard to non-Europeans, the 
former are always charging the latter with being led by a 
* liberalist ”’ wing. 

* * * *% 

The constitutional changes envisaged give promise of 
ridding the country of a recently-enacted and discreditable 
system and of bringing South Africa again more into har- 
mony with the principles and practices of democratic 


countries. While some form of real representation is 
given to the Coloured and African communities, caution 
is exercised to ensure that the whites, with their political 
knowledge and experience, are not submerged by the non- 
white electorate. The chief safeguard for all parties is in 
the Constitution of the Senate, which, while new in some 
respects, restores a form of entrenchment, while also 
abolishing the present system by which minorities in the 
Provinces are left unrepresented. It is a commendable 
provision that ensures that Senators representing the 
Coloured and African communities, will be elected by 
direct vote, and that non-white opinion will be’ more 
strongly represented. For certain matters—the franchise, 
the essential parts of the constitution itself, grave matters 
affecting race relations—a two-thirds majority of the white 
Senators will be required. ‘This is virtually the reappear- 
ance of the two-thirds majority of the old entrenched 
clauses, which protected the Coloured vote and language 
equality. 
* * * * 

We trust that the proposals will not be rejected by non- 
Europeans because they constitute part of a loaf and not 
the whole. In various parts of Africa, African immaturity 
in dealing with the democratic system is becoming pain- 
fully evident, generally in the form of failing to realise that 
politics is the science of the practical, and that it is no sign 
of political maturity to condemn outright measures that 
fall short of what one would desire, or to belabour with un- 
bridled invective one’s political opponents whether they be 
of one’s own race or another. 

* * * * 
Muiti-Racial Schools. 

Government spokesmen, particularly Mr. Eric Louw, 
have recently used the tu guoque argument when church- 
men have criticized the apartheid policy ! They have 
demanded why schools for European pupils, like St. 
Andrew’s in Grahamstown and St. George’s in Cape Town 
have no non-European pupils at them. Authorities of the 
Anglican Church—and also the Roman Catholic Church 
—have declared that the long-term policy is to admit pupils 
‘The Bishop of Johannesburg 
““T would not like to see every school 


of all races to these schools. 
has frankly stated : 
open to both European and non-European tomorrow. A 
lot depends on culture and background. However, as a 
long-term policy such a programme will be almost in- 
evitable. 
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The question may be pertinently asked, What would the 
Government do were St. Andrew’s and St. George’s to 
open their doors to non-Europeans ? Would the present 
Government leave unchallenged such a flouting of its 
doctrine of apartheid? It is worth recalling that in less 
harsh times, when the Cape Liberal policy was espoused 
by both the chief political parties in the Colony, there eas 
a school which admitted both Black and White—Lovediale. 
Many outstanding judges, administrators and others— 
men like Sir Richard Solomon, Sir William Solomon, Sir 
Walter Stanford, Senator Arthur Fuller, Senator W. 'T. 
Welsh—acknowledged how much they had gained from 
spending a time at this multi-racial school. But it was a 
State authority—in the person of a Superintendent- 
General of Education—which dealt the practice a mortal 
blow, despite Lovedale’s protest and the backing of several 
of the country’s newspapers and various national bodies. 
We venture to think that, were the system to be resurrect- 
ed, history, in the form of governmental edict, would re- 
peat itself. 

Innocent—but Months in the Death Cell. 

Deep concern has spread throughout South Africa by 
the revelation that an innocent man spent eleven months 
and eighteen days in prison, faced with death by hanging. 
When five policemen were murdered near Bergville in 
Natal when engaged in hunting down dagga cultivators, the 
law took a serious view, so that twenty-three persons were 
condemned to be executed. One of the twenty-three was 
Jim Nzimande, who all the time was guiltless. Within a 
few hours of all going to the gallows, Nzimande was saved 
by a stay of execution. Mr. W. J. Lamb, an influential 
Johannesburg citizen, who knew Zulu, learned from 
Nzimande’s brother whom he often met at a zarage, that a 
terrible injustice was about to be perpetrated. At great 
trouble and expense, Mr. Lamb did not rest until he had 
got affidavits from a number of the men who were con- 
demned declaring that Nzimande was not with them at the 
time the policemen were massacred. Nzimande had 
declared this al] through the preparatory examination and 
the trial for murder. 

* * * 

Mr. C. R. Swart, the Minister of Justice, has investigated 
the circumstances and has come to the conclusion that the 
police were entirely free from blame, and for this reason he 
is not prepared to hold a formal inquiry into the circum- 
stances. He intimated that no compensation will be paid 
to Nzimande. 

* & * * 

Many questions remain in the public mind as to how 
Nzimande came to be identified as one of those guilty of 
the crime. The public wish to be assured that such a 
happening will not occur again, A full investigation by 
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means of a formal inquiry would have been re-assuring, so 
that the decision to hold no formal inquiry secms regret- 
table. But even more so appears the decision that no 
compensation will be paid to Nzimande. The Union 
authorities are continually complaining that correspondents 
in South Africa and:overseas present our country in a bad 
light. But we venture to think that few happenings could 
ieave a more painful and unfortunate impression in the — 
minds of the public in Europe than the simple fact that a 
man could spend almost a year in prison, with months in 
the death-cell, and when released as innocent be dismissed 
as if nothing adverse to his name and happiness and family 
had happened. If in strict law he is not entitled to com- 
pensation, there is a clear case for the law being altered. And 
in the meantime an ex gralia payment should be made to 
compensate for all he and his have suffered. To with- 
hold compensation is to deepen the impression in many 
quarters that we in South Africa are ruled by the slogan, 
“Only a Kaffir.” 

The Mamathola Tribe. 

According to reliable newspaper reports there have been 
dramatic developments in regard to the tribe in the North- — 
Eastern Transvaal which refuses to move from the lands it 
has inhabited for some 200 years. Some families, but few 
in number, have gone from the Wolkberg to Metz, near 
Tzaneen, but about 350 families have remained stationary. 
They have offered to meet the Government’s demand that 
the watershed must be protected and soil erosion stopped 
by disposing of their 400 head of cattle, by giving up 
ploughing, and by seeking the means of livelihood by the 
growing of sub-tropical fruit. On the Government’s side 
determined action has followed: the old Chief Malisele 
Letsoala has been deposed ; two schools and the post office 
have been demolished, and two new schools and a post 
office have been built at Metz, and, it is said, the aged are 
being denied their pensions unless they go and live at 
Metz. So the 350 families live 14 miles from their post 
office and the children of these families live miles from 
their schools. The tribe now proposes to petition the 
Supreme Court to ask for the post office and schools to be 
returned from Metz and for the payment of old-age pensions 
to be resumed at the Mamathola location. They also 
plan to challenge the deposition of the chief. 

Whatever the “ wheels within wheels ” of this episode, 
it is all a most unhappy business, which can only be met by 
tact and statesmanship. 

* * * * 
What’s iti a Name. 

The apartheid wedge is being made thicker. The latest 
attempt is for the Department of Native Affairs to try to 
prevent Africans being given the title of ““Mr.” A new 
form of address, it would seem, is being quietly introduced 
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by the Department and the State Information Ofhce. The 
appellation favoured is ‘“‘Mna” which is said to be an 
abbreviation representing the Xhosa ‘* Mnumzana ” or the 
Sotho ‘ Morena.’ Unfortunately it is also a word in its 
own right in Nhosa, being an emphatic pronoun, meaning 
“T myself.” We presume that the Department of Native 
Affairs would contend that “ Mr.” is a term foreign to 
Bantu culture, and thar Africans should seek to perpetuate 
forms in keeping with their owntraditions. Itis wellknown, 
however, that in a country like the United States, where 
hundreds of years of divorce from Africa have caused the 
Negroes to lose all their traditional forms, the same reluct- 
ance to give a black man the title of “ Mr.” persists. It is 
now many years since, in an agricultural college in the Deep 
South, we encountered a Negro lecturer in Agriculture. 
So much was he esteemed by the surrounding Whites that 
they felt they could not use a familiar term in addressing him 
yet thev boggled at calling him ‘“‘ Mister.” Buta way out 
was found : some genius asked, “‘Isn’t he a lecturer?” 
“Yes.” “ Well then to us he must be ‘ Professor’ or 
= Doctor, * and Professor’ or “Doctor’”’ became the 
invariable form of address. Itis noteworthy that ina recent 
Digest of South African Affairs there is reported the speech 
of “ MNA” W. M. Keware, m.a., M.Ed., the first non- 
White to speak at a graduation ceremony ofthe University of 
South Africa. ‘he term “ Mr ”’ is studiously avoided, but 
the European degree titles are accorded. Such straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel only serve to make 
South Africa, in still another respect, look silly. 
* * * * 

The Future of Federation. 

We have been interested in what seems to usa commend- 
able note in the July 13 issue of South Africa, the Lordon 
weekly journa!, whose literary quality, sanity of view, and 
fullness of knowledge commend themselves to readers the 

The note runs : 

Reality of Federation 

One of the things holding the Federation back has been 
the belief widely entertained by African nationalist leaders 
in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia that they have only 
to keep on agitating as they have been doing and the next 
Labour Government in Fngland will break up the Federa- 
tion into its ‘several parts and grant them independence on 
the Ghana model. In this belief they have been publicly 
encouraged by Labour politicians in this country, some of 
them in high places. The result has been that the task of 
the Federal and ‘Territorial Governments has been made 
more difficult. When the Colonial Secretary declared in 
the course of his recent visit to Nyasaland that “ Federa- 
tion has come to stay,” the African Congress leaders laugh- 
ed behird their hands if not actually in his face. ‘“ The 
present Secretary of State does not speak the last word,” 
said one of them in Parliament with a knowing smile. Mr. 


world over. 
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Chirwa and his Congress friends can hardly be blamed for 
taking Britain’s Labour politicians at their word. But let 
them beware! Disillusionment is on the way. The 
Labour hierarchy is beginning to back-pedal. Witness 
the pronouncement which has just been made by Sir L. 
Ungoed-Thomas, Q.C., M.P., who was Solicitor-General 
in the last Labour Government, and Mr. John Hatch, the 
Labour Party’s oue-man brains trust on Commonwealth 
affairs. Writing jointly in the current number of 
“Venture,” organ of the Fabian Colonial Bureau, under 
the heading of “The Labour Party and Central Africa,” 
they have this piece of cold comfort to give to the African 
National Congress :— 

“The reaction of the politically conscious African is to 
denounce Federation outright, to demand that the federal 
state be split up again into its component parts, and to 
look to the next Labour Government to achieve this on 
their behalf. ‘This is unrealistic, Politics is the art of the 
possible, and in British constitutional practice certain 
things are not possible. Once a degree of power has been 
deliberately transferred into other hands it can only be 
withdrawn in exceptional circumstances. Unless the 
Federation were to be involved in an extreme crisis it is 
highly improbable that any future Labour Government 
would be in a position to restore the pre-1953 situation, 
however much its members might like to do so. It is 
imperative, therefore, that the situation be reviewed realis- 
tically so that the African leaders and their organisations 
can apply their energies to a policy which has some hope 
of success.” 

That is almost brutally frank, but as a statement of 
where the Labour Party stands it was overdue. ‘The clear 
meaning for Mr Chirwa and his friends is that in the judg- 
ment of all parties in the United Kingdom Federation has 
indeed come to stay, and that the sooner they stop chasing 
rainbows the better for Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia 
and for the Federation as a whole. 

* * * * 
Work Camp at Wilgespruit. 

The eighth annual Work Camp was held at the Wil- 
gespruit Fellowship Centre near Roodepoort, Transvaal, 
Union of South Africa, from Ist-20th July. The camp 
this year was officially sponsored by the Youth Depart- 
ment of the World Council of Churches as one of the 42 
ecumenical work camps being held in 27 countries through- 
out the world. The World Council sent from Geneva Mr. 
Reinhart Braun, an experienced German work-camper to 
serve as co-leader of this camp, the first one of its kind to 
be held in South Africa. Young people from all four pro- 
vinces, representing all the racial groups of the Union, 
from America, Canada, England, Germany, Madagascar, 
and the Protectorates spent from one to three weeks at the 
Centre working, playing, studying and praying together. 
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Sixty-three youths participated. ‘The work ofthe campers 
was directed toward the improvement of the facilities of 
this Christian conference centre. The work included the 
laying of more than half a mile of piping to bring water to 
the Centre, completing the fencing of the grounds (some 
62 acres), finishing an ablution hut, and clearing the orchard 
and planting 100 fruit trees. ‘The study and discussion 
sessions were on the Gospel of Mark and on John C. 
Bennett’s “The Christian as Citizen.’ For South Afri- 
cans the camp provided a rich but rare experience of true 
Christian fellowship across denominational and racial lines. 
For overseas campers there was the opportunity to meet a 
wide cross-section of South African youth on an intimate 
basis and really get to share thoughts and ideas. For all 
it was a grand opportunity through the sharing of the 
common life, work and prayer of the camp, to experience 
the one-ness in Christ of His followers. 
* * * * 

A Noteworthy Golden Jubilee. 

The United Church at Hermanus recently honoured 
Rev. W. H. Lloyd on the occasion of the 50th anniversary 
of his ordination. Born at Brvnamman, South Wales, he 
moved with his parents into Garno Valley and at the age of 
twelve years went to work in the coal mines to support the 
family budget. During the next ten years he acquired his 
education at evening schools. The call to the ministry 
came through the influence of God-fearing parents who 
supported their Welsh church in all its branches. At 22 
years ofage he went to Preparatory School and on to Brecon 
Theological College. ‘The examples of Dr. Griffith John 
and Rev. Hopkin Rees in the mission field in China in- 
spired him to offer his services to the London Missionary 
Society which drafted him to a post as teacher-missionary 
among the Cape Coloured people at Fransch Hoek. Mrs. 
Lloyd, herself a teacher and daughter of a minister who had 
seen missionary service in South America, joined him in 
1907. 

The young missionary saw his opportunity for service in 
working for the improvement of education among the Cape 
Coloured people by raising the standard of the teachers. 
In 1912 they moved to Paarl where teacher training deve- 
loped under his guidance to Athlone Institute which has 
produced hundreds of well-trained teachers during the 
past thirty years. Among the Cape Coloured people he 
found a love of singing that appealed to his Welsh tradition 
and he produced an Afrikaans hymnbook of 500 hymns 
with 400 tunes which was an enriching labour of love. An 
abridged bi-lingual version is in use in South African 
schools today. 

Rev. W. H. and Mrs. Lloyd spent thirty-six years at 
Paarl. ‘Their five children were given university education 
and are now filling responsible positions in the ministry of 
the church and in government offices. During their semi- 
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retirement they have served the Kuilsriver Congregational | 


Church and they look back on fifty years of happy service 


among oe Cape eee PEgpic . 


Margaret Wrong Memorial Fund. 
Awards for 1956. 

1. Margaret Wrong Memorial Medal 1956. 
Silver Medal has been awarded to :— Mr. M. C. Mainza 
—Northern Rhodesia, for his book in Tonga, entitled 
Kabuca Uleta Tunji published in 1956 by the University 
of London Press Ltd. in Association with The Publications 
Bureau, Lusaka and Blantyre. 

Entries were submitted to the Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland Jt. Publications Bureau, in many vernacular 
languages (Nyanja, Lozi, ‘Tonga, Bemba and ‘Tumbuka). 
The Final judging was done by the staff of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies: The Medal will be pre- 
sented in Lusaka. 


* * * * 
2. Margaret Wrong Prize 1956. There were thirty- 
four entries for this competition. One in Portuguese, six 
in French and twenty-seven in English. A careful study 


was made by the assessors and this reduced the final deci-_ 


sion to a group of entries in English and on June 25th, 
1957, the Margaret Wrong Memorial Fund Administra- 
tive Committee, made the following awards :— 

First Prize of £25 to Mr. A. W. Kayper-Mensah of 
Wesley College, Kumasi, Ghana, for his entry :— Light in 
Jungle Africa (a collection of poems). 

Second Prize of £10 to Mr. Wole Soyinka, a Nigerian 
now studying in Leeds, for his entry :— Oji River (a work 
of fiction). 

Third Prize of £5 to Mr. Asavia Wandira, of Makerere 
College, Uganda, for his entry :— The C.M.S. in Busoga, 
District of Uganda (a historical study). 


FORT HARE NOTES. 

We learn with regret of the death at the advanced age of 
91 of Mrs. J. C. Fairlie, who from 1916 till 1929 was in- 
structress on a part-time basis in the subjects of Book- 
keeping, Shorthand and Business Procedure to the stud- 
ents in the commercial course at Fort Hare and Lovedale. 
In that time several generations of students passed through 
her hands and in after years found honourable and profit- 
able employment. Mrs. Fairlie had great charm of 
manner and her relations with the students and staff were 
of the happiest. Although not resident at the College her 
punctuality and her attention to her classes were beyond 
praise and when she retired on leaving the district the 
Council recorded its appreciation of the regularity, patience 
and efficiency of her teaching. ‘T’o her sons the sympathy 
of the College is extended. She was succeeded in her post 
by one of her own students, Mr. J. 'T. Mohapeloa, B.E.M. 
who is now Secretary in the Basutoland Administration. 


The 
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Problems of Urban Control 


"THERE has recently been brought to our notice an in- 
stance of the difficulties that arise through the flock- 
ing of large numbers of Africans, particularly women, to 
urban centres. ‘The centre referred to is Escourt in Natal, 
but there is no reason to believe that it is in a unique posi- 
tion. The recollection that the same circumstances are 
being multiplied all over the country presents a frightening 
picture. 

The head of the Native Administration Department at 
Escourt in 1954 drew the attention of the Escourt Town 
Council through its Native Administration Committee to 
the provisions of section ten of Act 25/1945, and said it 
would be necessary to apply these with regard to Bantu 
women. He said: 

“Since the measures envisaged by the Act do empower 
the Council to exercise some concrol, even though small 
and ineffective, over females, and therefore over over- 
crowding and other undesirable evils such as prostitution, 
illegitimacy, brewing of concoctions and so on, the only 
path open to the Council is to apply the regulations with 
discretion and care.” 

The Town Council Administration Committee did not 
oppose the measure, but felt that, since it was the law of the 
land, it should be applied, but not precipitately. 

Subsequently steps were taken in an effort to apply the 
section in such a way as to cause the least hardship to the 
people concerned, and secondly to reach agreement with 
the Department of Native Affairs and the South. African 
Police with regard to its administration. 

It was further considered necessary to asceitain the 
attitude of the Chiefs in the district towards the restriction 
ofthe entry of women into the urban area from the reserves. 
The Chiefs were unanimous in their views. 

One said: ‘‘ Women should be chased out of the town. 
They should all be chased out.” 

Another: ‘It is a fact that women now are up to all 
sorts of tricks. We were ata loss to find out how to 
remedy the position. These women leave their husbands 

and children (to come to town). Powers are in the hands 
of the Government (to remedy the position). Women 
who are allowed by their husbands or guardians to go to 
town to seek work should come in with official witnesses 
who will certify that that is so. As soon as there is a quar- 
rel between husband and wife, she runs away to town and 
he has no more control over her activities.” 

It was ascertained that the local Magistrate was called 
upon daily to try an average of four cases in which Bantu 
women were the accused, who were unable to give a 
good and satisfactory account of themselves. The Magis- 
trate felt that some control would be of benefit to the town 
and to the women themselves, 


The matter was referred to the Town Council Native 
Administration Committee and the Kwezi (the township) 
Advisory Board. In both cases a full report was given as 
to the reasons why it was considered necessary to introduce 
measures which were known to be generally unpopular 
with the Native pcople. 

Briefly, the reasons given were these :— 

(a) It was a requirement of the law, which even though 
not insisted upon by the Native Affairs, Department, 
was definitely intended to be applied in the discretion 
of the local authority concerned. 

The Native Chiefs wanted some sort of control exer- 
cised over females from outside the town. 

The Council is faced with a fairly difficult problem in 
that young girls leave the reserves attracted by the 
‘bright lights ”’ and the faster tempo of living which 
is to be found in the town. 

While under the control of their parents, chiefs and 
tribal customs in the reserves these young girls were 
respectable and marriageable. 

Immediately they enter the town, however, they are 
relieved of the extremely burdensome and restrictive 
control, conventions and discipline of tribal life. They 
are not ‘under any supervision except that of their 
employers, which, at best, is usually confined to the 
restriction of noise etc. in back yards, and applied 
only while they are on the premises of their employers. 

The town Native, especially the teenager, or those 
Native men who reside in compounds, also “ let their 
hair down”’ when away from their homes in the re- 
serves, and the vast preponderance of male in propor- 
tion to female, in itself creates a “‘ market” for the 
dispensation of “* favours.” 

The urban teenager of course, has been brought up 
in an atmosphere of artificial values. 


(b) 
(c) 


Discipline is far 
less stringent in Kwezi than it is for instance, in Ntaba- 
mhlope Reserve. In exceptional cases, and there are 
a few, parents are strong enough to control their 
children. The majority, however, cannot regain the 
power which they have lost by becoming urban 
dwellers, where they have not the convention of ages 
to assist them. Either that or they are so concerned 
with the problem of earning sufficient money to pay 
rent and to keep body and soul together, that their 
children take second and even third place, and they 
grow up, therefore, without supervision or adequate 
control. 

Having succumbed to the lures of an undisciplined 
existence, the girl or woman, as the case may be, is no 
longer to be considered good enough to take as a wife, 
although they are good enough for the casual and un- 
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restricted “town relationship.” These girls sink 
lower and lower until they become infected with vene- 
real disease (thus becoming the responsibility of the 
town in terms of the Public Health Act), or they have 
so many children that, being impossibly overbur- 
dened, (if they concern themselves about the welfare 
of the children at all), they can no longer earnan honest 
or decent living. 

Here again, in one form or another, they become a 
burden, as do their children, on the local authority. 

Others, as the Chiefs point out, quarrel with their 
husbands in the reserves and leave home, more often 
than not accompanied by their children, who then 
have to be supported by their mother working, and we 
have another problem in the making :— 

‘““ What to do with the children who have grown 
up without parental control, that have no principles 
or moral values except ‘self?’ What to do with 
the mother when she becomes too old to work any 
longer, because unless she is exceptionally lucky and 
blessed with children who are prepared to support 
her in her old age, she will have to be supported 
by the State, and to some extent by the Council.” 
This vicious circle grows larger and larger, and 

while it is not probable that Estcourt will ever reach 
the size of Johannesburg, Cape Town or Durban, it 
will become large enough to have a Native population 
four or five times its present size. 

Contrary to usual standards, the problem will not 
increase by equal proportions. It will increase by 
hundreds and thousands because each element multi- 
plies itself many times. 

The Native Adminisiration Department is faced 
with the problem. It is a daily problem and one 
which grows larger all the time. 

By way of example, in Kwezi Township there are 
roughly 190 females of all ages ranging from 16 years 
onwards. Of this figure 

125 are bona fide wives living with their husbands 

under family conditions ; 

17 are widows ; 

41 are unmarried daughters. 

Of this total, between 10 and 20 per cent. have illegi- 
timate children every year. This percentage is made 
up mostly by the'widows although unmarried daughters 
are not excluded. 

The startling fact that emerges, however, is that the 
residents of Kwezi live under quasi-communal con- 
ditions. They are controlled albeit infinitesimally, 
by communal convention. What of those who have 
not that slight control, in other words, those who live 
and “ work” in the town ? 
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Although no figures are available, it can in all con- 
fiderce be said that between 50 and 60 per cent. are 
mothers of illegitimate children and a great many of 
them are diseased. They are foot-loose and only 
work because it gives them a place to sleep and food 
to eat. 

Their main income is derived by the dispensation 
of “ favours.” 

Next, we have the burning question of accommoda- 
tion. There is none, except that which is to be found 
on employers’ premises, in Kwezi location—which 
now has a population of exceeding» 800 souls in 156 
dwellings—in the Railway married quarters, and in 
the municipal doss house. 

Finally, there is the indisputable fact that where there 
are large numbers of unattached females, there is 
usually trouble to be found. 

The problem is insoluble and arises from the un- 

natural development of the civilisation of the Bantu as. 
a people. They are confused by the various aspects 
of European civilisation and—haying no standards of 
comparison—tend to imitate that which is garish and _ 
superficial, rather than those things which have in- 
trinsic value. 
Economic circumstances force the majority of the 
men of the reserves to leave their homes for long 
periods. They, being children of nature, are quick 
to take advantage of the unattached females. 

This again results more often than notin illegitimate 

children possessing no moral values whatsoever, who 
will ultimately become a very serious problem in 
Estcourt. Admittedly, the control of the entry of 
females into the town will not eradicate this fact. It 
will, however, restrict it considerably, to the benefit 
of everybody concerned. 
Polygamy still beirg an aspect of Bantu tribal life, 
the restriction of surplus women to the reserves forces 
them to live under the controlled conditions to which 
they are accustomed with the resultant protection and 
discipline of their offspring, thus producing a more 
stable society. : 

In the same way as juvenile problems arise from the 
break-down of family life among the Europeans, the 
same effect is obtained amongst the detribalised, 
urbanised Natives, who are left without the controls 
imposed either by European or Native society. 

The easiest and most effective means of slowing down 
this unnatural development to more natural lines, is to 
restrict the entry of redundant Bantu into the towns, 
be they male or female, old or young. Their life in 
the reserves is easier and less urgent. They are not 
harassed by European laws, regulations and conven- 
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tions, and they can, theoretically at any rate, develop 
somewhat more slowly. 

“These, then, are the reasons why I,” said the head of 
the Estcourt Native Administration, ‘‘ feel that it is 
opportune while the population is still small and there- 
fore manageable to introduce these measures. 

“This is not the perfect solution to the problem. It is, 
however, a step in the right direction and I feel that one 


Dr. Holloway and 


R. J. E. Holioway, the High Commissioner of the 

Union in London, inaletter to the London Times last 

month gave his explanation of the “‘ Church Clause” of 
the Native Laws Amendment Act. 

Dr. Holloway wrote: ‘‘’The news dispatch trom Preto- 
ria which appeared in your issue of July 27 suggests that 
under the so-called ‘Church Clause’ the Minister may 
arbitrarily forbid the attendance of an African at European 
churches in certain circumstances. 

“TI say ‘ arbitrarily’ because no mention is made of the 
important proviso against arbitrary action contained in the 
article. ‘This matter has been so often misrepresented in 
the British Press that I hope you will allow me the space, 
for the benefit of those who respect factual accuracy, 
briefly to set out the position. (1) Legislation was passed 
under a United Party Government in 1937 and in 1945 
which provided that no church intended mainly for Natives 
could be conducted outside a Native residential area with- 
out the approval of the Minister of Native Affairs, given 
with the concurrence of the local authority. (2) In the 
past few years the African National Congress has organized 
the attendance of Bantu in large numbers at European 
churches as ademonstration against the policy of apartheid. 
(3) This was regarded by many Europeans as an infringe- 
ment, undertaken for political purposes, of their own right 
to religious quiet. (4) Complaints against this develop- 
ment were responsible for the ‘ Church Clause’ amend- 


ment. These came mostly from Anglicans—-understand- 
ably because it was generally their churches which were 


being used as centres for these demonstrations. As re- 
gards the amendment itself, it is hedged in with important 
qualifications against arbitrary action, namely : 

(1) The Minister must be satisfied that such attend- 
aiice is causing a nuisance to residents in the vicinity. 

(2) ‘The Minister can take no action, except with the 
concurrence of the local authority. 

““(3) ‘The Minister shall have regard to the availability 
of facilities for holding church services inside a Native resi- 
dential area. I think it would be fair comment to say that 
under this legislation there can be no clash between the 
Government and a church unless the church concerned 
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should not lose sight of the value of practical applicable 
measures in the vision of an unattainable Utopia.” 

The observations and recommendations of the Estcourt 
Native Administration Department throw a flood of light 
on a serious problem, and they also reveal how a realistic 
but sympathetic and humane approach can help not only 
to see the facts but to apply a solution.” 


the Church Clause 


approves of an occasion for religious worship being used 
as a cloak for political demonstration.” 
* * * * 

The Cape Times in a powerful “ leader’ on 6th August 
characterised the High Commissioner’s letter as interesting. 
“The explanation is the more interesting for the fact that 
it has never been offered to the South African public. 
When Dr. Verwoerd presented his explanation to Parlia- 
ment he rested his case on a hypothesis : African church- 
goers might become a nuisance in ‘ White’ areas. As evi- 
dence of the trend in this direction Dr. Verwoerd produced 
three letters. One was from ‘an Englishman’ telling him 
that an Anglican church in Yeoville had had to stop hold- 
ing services for Africans because of the nuisance caused to 
White residents in the vicinity. Dr. Verwoerd said of his 
own accord that in this case the church had put its own 
house in order so there was no need for legislation. ‘The 
minister of the church concerned denied that there had in 
any case ever been such au incident. Dr. Verwoerd’s 
second letter was borrowed from the files of his colleague, 
the Minister of Justice. In it an irate colonel complained 
to the police of the noise made by African churchgoers out- 
side his house. Dr. Verwoerd admitted that this was a 
nuisance which could easily be dealt with under existing 
Jaws—and in fact the police had quite satisfactorily put a 
stop to it. ‘The third letter was one which Dr. Verwoerd 
clipped from the pages of a Natal newspaper. 
plained that an Anglican minister at Empangeni had offend- 
ed White public opinion there by inviting Africans to his 
Again a denial was forthcoming from Empa- 
ngeni. But the Minister anticipated it with the statement 
that while he did not vouch for the fact that such a thing 
had happened, it could happen. ‘The remainder of Dr. 
Verwoerd’s evidence consisted of a reference to a magazine 
‘stunt,’ in which an African journalist and photographer 
visited several churches to see whether they would be 
allowed in, and an allegation that the Bishop of Johannes- 
burg and ‘a whole series of others whose names I am not 
prepared to mention ’ had invited Africans to their church- 
es as a gesture of defiance. When the Opposition suggest- 
ed that this was slender evidence to warrant the Minister 
taking such far-reaching powers Dr, Verwoerd emphasized 
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again that he was not legislating so much because of what 
had happened as because of what might happen. 

“‘ Now, several months later and 6,000 miles away, Dr. 
Holloway volunteers the information that ‘in the past few 
years the African National Congress has organized the 
attendance of Bantu in large numbers at European church- 
es as a demonstration against the policy of apartheid.’ 
This, says Dr. Holloway, was regarded by ‘ many Furo- 
peans’ as an infringement of their own right to religious 
quiet. The complaints of these people—most of them 
Anglicans—were responsible for the church clause, says 
Dr. Holloway. Either the South African High Commis- 
sioner in London is in possession of information which is 
not available to the Minister of Native Affairs and the 
Minister of Justice in South Africa or these two members 
of the Cabinet have for some curious reason been with- 
holding information from the South African public. ‘Their 
reluctance hitherto to advance this explanation in justifica- 
tion of the church clause is extraordinary. But now that 
Dr. Holloway hastitillated our appetites we trust that South 
Africa will no longer be denied the facts which, unless Dr. 
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Holloway is misinformed, should lie behind his explana- — 
tion. Obviously Dr. Holloway’s scope was limited ; it 

would have been difficult to supply chapter and verse in the — 
compass of a letter to the Editor. But the Minister of 
Justice can be assured of adequate space in any newspaper 
in the Union to tell the South African public where and 
when the African National Congress staged these large- 
scale political demonstrations and how and why all know- 
ledge of them was so successfully concealed from the Press 
and people in this country. And the Minister of Native 
Affairs can be assured of space in which to reveal how 
many, in his estimation, are ‘ many Europeans ’ ; who they 
are ; how many of them are Anglicans and which are the 
offending churches. Dr. Holloway expressed his desire 
to correct ‘misrepresentation.’ He, inturn, can be assured 
of the full co-operation of this newspaper—aid we feel 
sure all others in South Africa and most of Britain—in set- - 
ting the record right, if the Press and public are permitted 
to share the knowledge on which he bases his representa- 


tion.” 


The New Nursing Act 


A PIONEER’S WORK UNDONE 


HE passing of the Nursing Act inevitably recalls the 
memory of the man who pioneered the training of 
African nurses—Dr. Neil Macvicar, who was medical 
superintendent of the Lovedale Hospital for thirty-five 
Dr. Macvicar’s life-story had more than one 
He was a son of the Scottish manse, 


years. 
element of romance. 
his father being minister of Manor, near Peebles, a country- 
side immortalized by Sir Walter Scott in the ‘ Black 
Dwarf.” When a student at Edinburgh University in the 
early ‘nineties of last century, Macvicar lived on ten shillings 
a week, since money was none too plentiful in the manse at 
home. He could not afford a fire in his lodgings, and so 
sat in the cold winter nights at Edinburgh with what poor 
clothes he had wrapped round him, but still shivering as 
he studied. In his final year he fell ill with small-pox and 
scarlet fever. Yet in that year he graduated M.B., C.M., 
with first-class honours, and as the best student of his year. 
His professors recognised him as a brilliant man. 

He had early found his hero in David Livingstone, and 
so, turning his back on what would have been a distinguish- 
ed career in Britain, and helped by a talk with H. M. 
Stanley, he served for four years the Church of Scotland 
Mission in Blantyre, Central Africa. In 1902, he took 
charge of the recently established hospital at Lovedale. 

One of his first efforts in the new sphere was to begin, 
early in 1903, the training of African nurses, a project in 
which he was assisted by Miss Mary Balmer, the hospital 


matron. From the beginning Macvicar held that young 
African women of good character and education should be 
guided to see that in the profession of nursing there lay a 
golden opportunity for service to their people. 

It was no easy task to get the African nurse established. 
Through years it was a long, stern fight against the preju- 
dice of both black and white. To the African people it 
appeared unseemly that a young, unmarried woman 
should perform the duties that a nurse must undertake. 
To the Europeans it seemed an invasion by the incompe- 
tent on a sphere requiring mental aptitudes which only 
centuries of civilisation could produce. A doctor express- 
ed the prevailing view when he stated to a government 
commission, ‘“It is zmpossible for a Native girl to be a 
hospital nurse.” The project was almost strangled at 
birth, but Macvicar’s faith and tenacity would not be 
daunted. 

His words, written in 1902, seem prophetic : 

“We must bear patiently with them until they have 
learned to be good nurses, able to do all the difficult and 
irksome and tiring duties of a hospital without complaining. 
I am confident that there is that in the Native character 
which will respond to this training, and that in time—if we 
do our part without losing courage—we shall have a new 
type of Native womanhood developing, higher than any- 
thing to which Native women have yet attained, strong, 


reliant, helpful.” Macvicar was no sentimentalist, as his 


. 


many published writings reveal. 
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Personally he was the 
embodiment of kindness and humility but in his training 


_of nurses his methods were, as were those of Miss Balmer, 


distinctly Spartan. It was often a hard way that they made 
the student nurses walk. For example, Africans have a 
great aversion to touching the dead, but the probationers 
were forced to carry dead bodies. Nursing applicants 
were made to understand that the nursing training was a 
privilege, and to enforce this Dr. Macvicar required each 
applicant accepted to pay £4 as an entrance fee. Absolute 
punctuality, obedience and attention to duty were insisted 
upon. Equipment in the hospital was none too abundant, 
conditions were simple, hours were long and duties were 
fatiguing. But the best service that could be given was 
demanded. In steadily increasing measure responsibility 
was imposed upon each probationer as she went through 
her course. If any nurse failed to respond she was dis- 
ciplined, and if still found untrustworthy, she was required 
to discontinue the training. 

Towards the end of their training the probationer nurses 
were required to take the full charge of the wards. Besides 
day and night duty in general medical and surgical wards 
the nurses had out-patient duty, storeroom duty, practical 
experience in dispensing, theatre duty, and, when possible, 
some experience in child welfare clinics. They had train- 
ing in the treatment of venereal disease in the V.D. ward 
for women and children, and had their turn of duty in the 
maternity department. They had experience in the 
nursing of enteric and typhus patients, and a large experi- 
ence of nursing tuberculosis in all its forms. 

By such methods, African girls, who at their own homes 
and at school as a rule have little sense of responsibility 
and little or no initiative, developed these qualities, and in 
particular cases to a notably high level. 

It was a glad day for the pioneers when in 1907, four 
years after the training began, Nurse Cecilia Makiwane— 
her name deserves to be remembered—passed the nursing 
examination of the Cape Colony Medical Council, and so 
became the first trained Bantu nurse. 
followed. 

It was one thing to begin to produce Bantu nurses. It 
was another thing to have them employed. The latter 
was an acute difficulty inthe early years. Hospital services 
were not largely developed in South Africa, and European 
nurse-probationers were plentiful. Thus, even in Hospi- 
tals where the majority of patients were Africans, it was 
found, especially in the small hospitals, that the European 
probationers required to attend all the patients, African as 
well as European, in order to qualify. Thus, though 
applications were made to all hospitals in the Eastern Pro- 
vince and the Transkeian Territories on behalf of African 
nurses, for a time the replies in every case were negative. 

In time, however, the impasse was resolved. ‘The 


Others quickly 
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Butterworth Hospital was the first to employ one of the 
nurses. ‘Iwo went to the Klerksdorp Hospital in the 
Transvaal. ‘The Indwe Collicries employed one, and the 
Cradock municipality appointed a district nurse in the 
town’s location. Later two were asked to make a start at 
the Crown Mines. The King Edward VII order gave 
employment to others, first at De Aar, later at Kroonstad 
and elsewhere. In time, municipalities were the largest 
employers, especially Bloemfontein, Port Elizabeth, 
Johannesburg and East London. Some were employed 
by missions, and one early filled with credit the position of 
Sister in the Lovedale hospital. 


As each nurse went to employment, Lovedale followed 
her career with deep interest. Eventually, a map was set 
up in Lovedale showing by miniature flags where every 
nurse was employed. Reports concerning each of their 
doings were eagerly received and recorded. ‘Thus in time 
an impressive body of evidence was built up, showing that 
nursing training evoked qualities of character and intelli- 
gence in Bantu young women which enabled them to render 
a service of great value to their people and to the country 
generally. Dr. Macvicar on occasion produced this body 
of evidence with telling effect when in Government, medi- 
cal and other circles doubts of the results were expressed. 


‘The Native Affairs Commission Report of 1919-21 
referred to the work of trained Bantu nurses in urban areas: 
“Noteworthy with regard to New Brighton (Port Eliza- 
beth) has been the very excellent development of the medi- 
cal service. The experiment of employing Native nurses 
has been a marked success, in great measure owing to the 
very capable and efficient work of the Native matron, 
Miss Dora Jacobs. The Bloemfontein municipality, 
which has one of the best administered urban locations in 
the Union, has had a similar experience of the excellent 
results following the institution of a service of Native 
nurses.” ‘Twenty-five years after the training commenced 
the President of the South African Trained Nurses Asso- 
ciation declared: ‘‘'The record of the trained nurses who 
have gone out has been excellent, proving that the Native 
girl has a distinct aptitude for the work, and that, after a 
course of careful training, she may be depended upon and 
safely entrusted with the responsibility of hospital and 
district appointments.” 


From the beginning of training in 1903 it was the Love- 
dale Hospital’s practice to send in for the Medical Council’s 
examination only the best educated ofthe probationers, and 
to give the Hospital’s own certificate to the others. From 1931 
onwards, however, owing to the raising of the standard of 
education among African girls, all completing nurses have 
been sent in for the South African Medical Council’s 
examinations (now the S.A. Nursing Council’s), that is, 
the same examinations as are taken by the White nurses, 
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even though this has meant answering the examination 
questions in English, which is to them a foreign language. 

In later life, Dr. Macvicar always rejected with brusque- 
ness the ideas that the non-European nurses should have 
different training, sit different examinations, be given 
different certificates, or wear some other form of uniform. 

When Macvicar retired in 1937, Sir Edward Thornton, 
Secretary for Public Health, wrote: ‘‘ He is revered to- 
day by Europeans and Natives alike. He has, perhaps, 
done more than any other living man in South Africa to 
promote the public health amongst the Bantu. He has 
started a health movemert that nothing now can hold up.” 


Essays in 
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When Dr. Macvicar died in 1949, an African doctor 
declared at his grave-side: ‘“ His memory is perpetuated 
in the service of hundreds of African women trained in 
that noble profession—nursing the sick. Ore would have 
it that every African woman who to-day wears that strap 
across her shoulder remember that she owes it to the 
courage and faith of this man.” || 

It is the foundations laid by this man that the new Nurs- 
ing Act of the Nationalist Government has dug up. It is _ 


his ideals that they have scattered to the winds. 
R.H.W.S. 


Liberality* 


A NOTABLE BOOK 


HIS new book by Dr. Vidler consists of six lectures 
(two on one topic) delivered at the invitation of various 
Foundations, and five reprints from Journals, all of which 
have been delivered or contributed between 1946 and 1956. 
The topics are dealt with from the standpoint of the 
Christian religion and take their dominant note from the 
title of the first lecture, viz. “‘ Christianity, Liberalism and 
Liberality.” ‘Throughout, the quest of the author seems 
to be for a type of Christian who shall combine in himself 
the confident declaration of the prophet and the critical 
attitude of the scholar. ‘The other titles in the volume 
are :—(2) The future of Theology ; (3) Freedom and Res- 
ponsibility ; (4) History according to the Bible ; (5) Holy 
Worldliness ; (6) The Welfare State: A Christian view ; 
(7) Bishop Gore and Liberal Catholicism; (8) What is 
Anglicanism ?; (9) The Appalling Religiousness of Ameri- 
ca; (10) The Obedience of a Christian Intellectual. The 
last two are slighter than the others and 7 and 8 are of 
interest more particularly to those of the Anglican Com- 
munion, but on all of them Dr. Vidler has some incisive 
things to say about current religious practice and attitudes, 
evidently having in mind the ordinary layman as well as 
the university student in whose interests, perhaps, the vol- 
ume is primarily issued by the SCM Press. 

In our country where the term “liberal” in both the 
political and the religious sense is an opprobrious label, 
and all over the world has fallen out of the esteem in which 
it was held by multitudes in the 19th century, one is 
interested to note the author’s device towards the rehabili- 
tation of the idea inherent in “‘ Liberalism”’ —after alJ, the 
adjective has the backing of the authorized version of the 
Old Testament—by substituting for Liberalism, Liberality. 
The latter he uses to distinguish “ the virtues, the temper, 
and the cast of mind”’ which he admires, from the “‘ Libe- 
ralism’’ of the 19th century, which, he claims, has run to 
seed in the 20th, in both the political and the religious 


SENnSes. 


“Liberality” he submits, would indicate not a creed or 
a political faith, but “a frame of mind, a quality of charac- 
ter”? whichare the marks of aman who is “free from narrow 
prejudice, generous in his judgment of others, and open- 
minded, especially to the reception of new ideas or propo- 
sals for reform.” While one might be disposed to grant. 
that it would be a gain if liberality, in a high and noble 
sense, were substituted for liberalism which carries conno- 
tations of a too accommodating doctrine and a less than 
orthodox regard for scripture, one fears that “‘liberality” is 
too closely allied to “liberalism”’ to effect the purpose the 
author has in view, and is not likely in the heat of contro- 
versy to be distinguished by the common man from the 
sense it wears in such a phrase as “‘ Christian liberality.”’ 
Would it not be as simple in the end, in political as in 
ecclesiastical affairs, to insist that “liberalism” and “liberal” 
are words of honourable lineage and have been emblazoned 
on the standards of historic campaigns in the past and_will 
again be so when ours or the next generation has rid itself 
of the fears which cataclysmic events have engendered in 
us ? 

In the lecture on “ Freedom and Responsibility,” Dr. 
Vidler treats, necessarily briefly but with clarity and con- 
viction, some old logical bugbears like determinism, blame- 
worthiness, inheritance, the influence of environment, 
original sin and predestination, and in doing so offers 
reflections based on the Bible and Christian experience 
which will be suggestive and helpful to youth juggling with 
these and similar puzzles, and worthwhile also for those of 
maturer years who have allowed them to sink beneath the 
surface of their logical consciousness. On predestination 
he says: “ I have met people who imagine that they can 
dismiss the whole idea of predestination as a fantastic 
aberration of Calvinism. Such people cannot be very well 
acquainted with their Bibles and usua'ly know very little 
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of Calvinism either.”” Would it not be opportune for some 
theologian to restate judicially for the present age what 
_ exactly Calvin’s doctrine of predestination was ? 

A fair example of the “reconciling”? trend of Dr. 
Vidler’s exposition which characterizes these essays as a 
whole and is a mark of the “‘liberality”” which he espouses, 
appears in the lecture to the Church Union School of 
Sociology at Oxford last year, on the subject which he calls 
“Holy Worldliness.” He says: ‘‘ What I am going to 
maintain is that our (the Christian) relation to the world 
cannot be adequately covered by the formulas either of 
world-renunciation or of world-affiirmation. Our right 
relation to the world is more involved than that : it can only 
be brought out dialectically, that is bysaying ‘ Yes and No.’” 
The escape from the dilemma he finds in the higher synthe- 
sis which he claims is well expressed in the words of F. D. 
Maurice: ‘I believe in a Spirit who is at work on the 
inner life of human society, who is contending with all 
that makes it brutal or effeminate, slavish or anarchical. I 
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believe in a Spirit who 1s not content with the semblances 
of civility and manliness, of freedom or order, who seeks 
to deliver us from whatever makes us ungracious to each 
other, cowardly in our resolutions and acts, from what- 
ever leads us to crouch to any tyrant, or to set up any form 
of ill-will in our own hearts. I believe in a Spirit who can 
never be satisfied till he awakens real energies : till those 
energies bring forth fruit in action, I believe in a Spirit 
who carries on continuously a conflict with the sloth and 
feebleness in me and in my fellow-creatures : who will give 
them and me no rest till he casts out from us the devils of 
sloth and feebleness.” 

It is impossible to do justice to all chat is in these Essays 
in a short review but no fair-minded Christian could read 
them carefully and fail to be rewarded by the movement of 
thought in them and confirmed in some fundamental tenets 
of the Christian Faith. 

ALS 


Dedication of Church at Nyanga, Cape Town 


ON Saturday June 29th the first church building of the 

Church of the Province, in the new Township for 
Africans at Nyanga, which is 14 miles outside Cape ‘Town 
and has already a population over 13,000, was dedicated by 
the Coadjutor Bishop, the Rt. Rev. S. W. Lavis. 

The hearts of all who were there were gladdened by the 
presence of the aged Bishop, who had seen in 1910 the 
opening of the first Cape Town Church for Africans in the 
first “location”? of Ndabeni, and had himself, in 1934, 
dedicated the Church in the first African Township of 
Langa (when one of the bearers of his cope was a small boy 
called Stanley Qabazi) ; and now, in the sixtieth year of his 
ministry in the diocese, had come to dedicate the church in 
the second African Township of Nyanga (where the afore- 
mentioned cope-bearer is the first priest-in-charge). In 
his sermon the Bishop referred to the late Archbishop’s 
great desire for a church at Nyanga, and the enthusiasm 
with which he had launched his appeal to the diocese , 
while the Archbishop desired no visible memorial, this 
church would always be linked with his name. 

In a church built for the Africans, and very largely by 
the Africans, and which was so tightly packed that there 
was not even any standing room, it was gratifying that the 
service of dedication was attended by so many European 
and Coloured people. Mr. Pansegrouw, Manager of the 
Native Administration Department of the Divisional 
Council, was there together with Mr. Brent, Superintend- 
dent of the Nyanga Township, and also Mr. Parsons, 
Native Commissioner of the Cape Western area. ‘The 
architect, Mr. St. Leger, was also there, and the builder, 
Mr. McLaughlin, and the Editor of the Argus, Mr. 


Morris Broughton. About thirty visiting clergy also 
attended, some of whom, detained by parochial duties, 
none the less went over to be present, however so late, and 
had to stand at the doors, being unable to get any further 
in; and groups of lay folk were also there from many 
different European and Coloured parishes. 

The hymn singing, led by the Langa Choir, was magni- 
ficent. Who can forget, e.g., the final outburst (“ Light’s 
abode... .”’) in which it was very noticeable, as indeed in 
all the hymns, that all races present, sitting in all parts of 
the building, were joining heartily, as one big choir. The 
collection at the dedication service amounted to over £62. 
A generous tea for all was provided after the service in the 
schoolroom kindly lent for the occasion by the Dutch 
Reformed Church, after which, in the darkening winter 
afternoon, the visitors dispersed, many of them, however, 
only to come back next day. 

On Sunday June 30th the first Mass in the newly dedi- 
cated church was sung by Canon Gardner, 8.S.J.E., and 
attended by a congregation even larger than that of the 
After the service a substantial dinner was 
provided in the public hall, at which over five hundred 
people sat down (in relays of about 120). The giving 
meeting, which followed in the church (winter weather 


previous day. 


precluded its being held outside) while suitably restrained, 
was yet a very animated occasion of much speechmaking, 
processing, and some very attractive spontaneous hymn- 
singing, which, started softly by one voice, spread gradual- 
ly across the whole assembly like ripples on the surface of 
a pool; it was attended by groups from nearly all the 
African Church congregations in the peninsula and it 
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lasted four hours. At the end of the meeting the sum of 
£214 in cash was on the table. The congregation of 
Kensington (with Windermere) alone put down over £76 
and sent a further £11 later on. Some congregations 
presented their gifts in kind ; these were seen, being al- 
ready in position, and amounted in value to over £160. 
The congregation of Nyanga itself gave more largely for 
the occasion than any other ; their gifts in kind, and the 
catering on both days (arranged and served entirely by 
themselves) cost them over £200, all of which they raised 
among themselves. It is now hoped that the church will 
be entirely paid for without the need of incurring any debt 


to the diocese. 
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With a pleasant little parsonage attached, and already 
occupied by Father Qabazi and his family, this new church 
of the Holy Cross at Nyanga, about equal in size to St. 
Cyprian’s, Langa, is beautiful, spacious, and dignified, 
with an imposing west front into which is built, high up, a 
large and conspicuous cross, with Latin words on each 
side: Ubi Crux : Ibi Patria (‘‘ Where the Cross: There 
the Fatherland ;’’)—proclaiming to the people of Nyanga 
the true way of eternal life and heavenly citizenship. Laus 


Deo. 
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A Lay Missionary’s Diamond Jubilee of Service 


G PEAKING of life upcountry a European recently re- 

marked: “In the days of horse transport we often 
went to see our friends, but now we have cars there isn’t 
time.” Mr. Frank Cornner, of St. Cuthbert’s Mission, 
near T'solo in the Transkei, who is now in the sixtieth year 
of his life and work in that place, is indeed one of those who 
has seen this change. He tells us that when the big church 
there (not yet then complete) was first opened over fifty 
years ago, the occasion was attended by 300 Europeans. 
** Some came in ox waggons, sleeping in them, notably the 
Reiggers, a big family of farmers in the Maclear district, 
who came with their married sons and their children in 
three waggons ; Archdeacon Chamberlain came with four 
mules in a Cape cart; Robert Callaway and his wife came 
from Butterworth in a light four-wheeled phaeton with 
two horses ; most of the elderly people came in Cape carts 
drawn by two horses, and younger folk came on horseback, 
but not a single person came in a motor car.”’ That was 
in 1906. Mr. Cornner has lived to see the second opening 
of that church, completed early this year (1957), when all 
the European visitors came in cars, and they numbered 
less than a hundred. 

Just before Christmas 1897, the Diamond Jubilee year 
of Queen Victoria, Mr. Cornner landed at Port St. John’s, 
with the Rev. C. Bulwer ; (so there are two veterans of the 
Church of the Province who are, in this year, keeping the 
Diamond Jubilee of their service in this country). After 
their long voyage together these two continued their jour- 
ney inland and parted at Tsolo Village, when Mr. Bulwer 
went on in the post cart to Mount Frere, and a buggy from 
St. Cuthbert’s met Mr. Cornner to take him the remaining 
ten miles to that place. His arrival there marked the begin- 
ning of his life’s work as a lay missionary—(and it was a 
hard life in those days)—for which God had been prepar- 
ing him from his young days. 

‘“‘ Born of humble parentage ”’ he writes “in April 1872, 
I was baptized in St, Mary’s Church, Bedford, a few weeks 


later, and to this church and its Sunday School. I owe my 
early religious training. As a boy I attended an element- 
ary school for toys, and, being the eldest of a large family, 
I had to leave school when 12 years old, and went to work 
at Deane’s Carriage Works at 2/6 per week, eventually 
being apprenticed to that firm until I was 20, earning in my 
last year 10/6 per week, working from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
“Whilst still a young lad I hired a piece of allotment 


ground, and on light evenings and Saturday afternoons I 


cultivated this garden selling the vegetables to friends and 
neighbours. With the proceeds I clothed myself and pro- 
vided myself with pocket money. A few months after the 
expiration of my apprenticeship I went to Leicester to 
work at Kinders Carriage Works at 21/- per week rising to 
24/-. 

““T owe very much to my life at Leicester. My old 
Rector at Bedford wrote to the-incumbent to look me up. 
In a few days time one of the curates (Mr. Ley) called at 
my lodgings and took me to St. George’s Parish recreation 
club and introduced me to the Secretary—John Dobbs. 
Little did I think, as we three stood together, that we 
should all later live and work together at St. Cuthbert’s. 

“T soon joined the Working Men’s College, attending 
classes each evening and on Saturday afternoons. UIlti- 
mately I gave up the first three evenings in each week to 
teaching voluntarily very poor old men to read and write 
and do elementary arithmetic. : 

“Mr. Ley in 1893 went out to St. Cuthbert’s. My 
friend John Dobbs* succeeded him as Secretary of the 
Missionary Association, and he in a year’s time followed 
Mr. Ley. I then became missionary secretary and was 
told that I should follow the other two. In 1896 Canon 
Callaway of St. Cuthbert’s came home on furlough and 
visited St. George’s. I had an interview with him and was 
accepted for scholastic work at the Mission.” 


* The Rey. John Dobbs served St. Cuthbert’s and other missions 
in the Diocese, until 1917, He died recently at Leicester. 
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Immediately on arrival Mr. Cornner was put in charge 
of the school of about 100 children up to standard LV, and 
lived in a small round hut on the veld without trees or 
garden. He spent his spare time helping in the stone cut- 
ting which had just begun for the proposed new church ; 
also he resumed the gardening activities of his earlier days, 
to which he added tree planting ; “I had learnt to graft 
fruit trees, and I sought small seedling peach trees, and 
these I grafted, moving them into the garden in winter 
months.” Indeed this was one of the ways by which he 
made, on the material side, so large a contribution to the 
Mission over the years. In recent times it has been said 
that the great majority of the trees on the Mission (and they 
are very many) were planted by Mr. Cornner. And he 
soon became famous as a rose grower. “At one time | 
had between six and seven hundred rose trees, and these 
gave me one of the happiest works, not only in growing the 
trees, but in gathering roses every Saturday for the altars 
in the Church which it was my duty and pleasure to 
arrange.” Besides roses and many other kinds of flowers, 
Mr. Cornner, every year for nearly half a century, and 
greatly to the benefit of many people far and near, produced 
amazing Guaptities of fruit and vegetables from the exten- 
sive gardens on the Mission placed under his care. Indeed 
a visit to St. Cutbert’s on a Saturday in summer time 
would not have been complete without the familiar sight 
of a tall figure of large build in white hat and white open 
shirt, white trousers (tightly belted) and white shoes, con- 
veying to one of the households or hostels of the Mission a 
large tin dish of fruit or vegetables, with a cheery word to 
everyone he met, often followed by peals of merry laughter 
audible far off and echoing in the tops of the gum trees 
round about. And, on Sunday in the fruit season for 
several weeks on end the congregation, op coming out of 
church, would find two or three large zinc baths of plums 
placed there for their enjoyment, and always knew who it 
was who had put them there. 

But besides his very useful activities in horticulture, and 
also in storekeeping, catering, and general stewardship, 
Mr. Cornner contributed to the work of the Mission in 
secretaryship and book keeping, as Post Master, Librarian, 
amanuensis to Father Callaway, assisting him in countless 
ways and completely typing several of his books, and as 
Sacristan, and Thurifer for many years in the Church, 
being never absent from Sunday and daily services, and 
living in the same rondavel hut which he has now occupied 
for the last forty years (‘“‘ And” he writes “I should be 
extremely sorry to evacuate it.”) The Post Office, which 
has now for many years been a full time sub-office staffed 
by Government, began under Mr. Cornner as an agency, 
open for half-an-hour three times a week, with a monthly 
remuneration of 5/- ; the Library, ‘“‘ a very valuable collec- 
tion of books, probably the largest private library through- 
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out the Transkei,” owes much to the untiring labours of 
Mr. Cornner over very many years ; in a presentation copy 
of his book Pioneers in Pondoland Father Callaway wrote : 
“To Frank Cornner—a friend and colleague of over forty 
years, to whom this book and its author owe a great deal.” 
So, it was not without some truth that a trader once good- 
naturedly remarked: ‘If it were not for Mr. Cornner, it 
seems to me St. Cuthbert’s would go to pieces |” 

A confirmed bachelor (I have his permission to relate 
this) Mr. Cornner had a sworn lifelong friendship with a 
lady in England with whom he corresponded regularly, 
and whose name was inscribed on the inside of a ring which 
he always wore, until one day it broke ; the incoming mail 
on that same day brought news that the lady had died. 

Whilst so much a countryman, Mr. Cornner has always 
liked to spend his annual holiday in one of the big towns ; 
and on his return, as also after his occasional furloughs in 
England, it was always evident that his chief interest had 
been in visiting picture galleries, museums, libraries, and 
churches, in renewing contacts with old friends, and in 
hunting up lost sheep. He was always careful to give a 
friendly welcome into the church to visitors attending 
services on the Mission at big festivals ; and his goodness 
to the men working under him has always won their loyalty 
and length of service. Never would he let a “‘sundowner”’ 
go off next morning without some financial assistance, 
“ For” he would say, ‘I may be one myself some day.” 
And recently, in his old age, he has contributed very gene- 
rously to the beautifying of the church which he has seen 
come to its present grandeur from the cutting of the first 
stones sixty years ago ; and he now enjoys the remarkable 
record of sixty successive Christmas Days all spent in the 
one place. A lifelong teetotaller and nonsmoker Mr. 
Cornner has always, until his declining years, enjoyed 
robust health and amazing physical energy ; only recently 
has his daily early rising to go to church been reduced by 
doctor’s orders to Sundays and twice in the week. He is 
the last of a great trio, the other two, Father Callaway and 
Father Ley, having long ago passed on (in 1942 and 1946 
respectively). All three served the Mission over fifty 
years, and they were all there contemporarily for forty-five 
years, 

With all Mr. Cornner’s unfailing usefulness and long 
continued service to others, to the Church, and to the 
Mission, and with all his cheerfulness and fun, yet his has 
been a suffering life. He has weathered many a rough 
storm in much pain of mind, and survived many a hard 
blow, and yet continued ever constant in loyalty and in- 
tegrity of life, by persevering faith in God and unfailing 
love for the Church. And now as one sees his long life 
very gradually drawing to its end, like a long distance train 
coming very slowly but safely into the terminus, and as he 
himself has recently said : ‘‘ I now await my Nunc Dimittis, 
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and may it come speedily,” there come to one’s mind the 
words of the good old hymn : 
Who best can drink his cup of woe, 
Triumphant over pain, 
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Who patient bears his cross below, 


He follows in His train. 
EUR; 


New Books 


Great Lion of Bechuanaland, Edwin W. Smith. 

(Independent Press 32/6). 

Over fifty years have passed between the death of Rev. 
Roger Price and the appearance of his Biography : but the 
account of his life, as it is now given to us by Dr. Edwin 
Smith, has been well worth waiting for. In fact it might 
be contended that so full and so fine an assessment of ‘ The 
Life and Times of Roger Price} Missionary ’ (the sub-title 
of this book) could not have been given earlier. 

In this volume we have a masterly gathering together of 
the facts of this man’s life and work, set against the back- 
ground of the stirring period when Africa was being open- 
ed up. t 

We are told— 

*“* Giraldus Cambrensis said of his fellow-Welshmen 
in the twelfth century that they were ‘ ready after a defeat 
to return immediately to action.’ That saying may well 
be taken for Roger Price’s motto. He was to know 
(through no fault of his own) what appeared to be humi- 
liating failures. .but as this book will show, he held that 
we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better.”’ 

Three causes Price espoused ended in seeming failure— 
the MaKololo and Tanganyika Expeditions and his 
Principalship of the Moffat Institution at Kuruman. Yet 
in all these three causes, as well as in his markedly success- 
ful years of work at Molepolole, he was the true pioneer- 
missionary, who, amidst many problems, obstacles and 
disappointments, never looked back. An experienced 
missionary some time ago remarked that a definite draw- 
back to missionary work nowadays is the fact that in too 
many instances missionaries are not making a life-work of 
their calling, but giving up after a short trial period. If 
ever a man might have been justified in saying he had had 
enough—that man was surely Roger Price after his devasta- 
ting experience of burying six out of nine of his party in 
less than four months, two of whom were his own wife and 
child. But no! Roger Price never looked back, and for 
almost forty years more held on his way with a cheerful- 
ness, ability and tenacity which draw forth profound admi- 
ration. 

To read this book is to be arrested by the fact that so 
much sickness, suffering and death which it portrays can 
now be avoided because of the advance of medical science 
in our day. Dr. Livingstone and Roger Price in Central 
and Southern Africa, and Mary Slessor in West Africa, 
were all handicapped and eventually died because malaria 


and dysentery and the sequelz of these diseases were in 
their systems. 

This volume also emphasises the fact that the carrying 
of the Gospel in Africa, as well as elsewhere, was made 
possible by the self-sacrificing labour and companionship 
of devoted missionary wives. First Isabella Slater and 
then Bessie Moffat willingly accepted self-abnegation that 
Christ’s Kingdom might be advanced, and their husband 
—Roger Price—be given the help and encouragement he 
needed. How much we owe to their pens in the letters 
and diaries they left behind them this book abundantly 
testifies. 

Dr. Smith’s volume is not onlyavery human document, 
but it is also a history-book of the first order. What a 
wealth of historical material the pages unfold, and all set | 
out with such meticulous and painstaking accuracy! For 
years it has been understood that all who contemplated 
labouring in Central or Southern Africa must acquaint 
themselves—be they administrators, educationists, mis- 
sionaries, sociologists, medical doctors or in other public 
spheres—with Mr. Willoughby’s ‘ Race Problems in the 
New Africa.’ Alongside that valuable work must be placed 
this volume, for it will be a book of reference in the con- 
sideration of African problems for many years to come, as 
well as serving the distinct purpose of being an inspiring 
missionary account of the life of a man so human in his 
qualities, so sensible in his outlook, and so completely 
thirled and devoted to his vocation. ‘Chose who chose the 
epitaph, which can be read on Roger Price’s tombstone in 
Kuruman cemetery, little thought that such a volume as we 
now possess would prove their choice truer still (even to 
the slight alteration of the Scripture term)—‘ He being 
dead still speaketh.’ 

Dr. Smith is to be congratulated greatly on this latest 
work from his busy pen. The format, printing, photo- 
graphs and paper are all excellent. And despite the amaz- 
ing wealth of detail which is provided there is hardly a slip, 
except, probably a misprint, on page 392 where it states 
that Dr. Livingstone was at Mabotsa in 1834, whereas 
Livingstone only landed in South Africa in 1841. 


PMS: 


A brilliant German woman said of Goethe, 
‘‘Other men I love with my own strength but he 
teaches me to love with His strength.’’ 
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Franchise Problems and Proposals 


VER the constitutional privileges and responsibilities of 
Africans in Colonies south of the Sahara, and in the 
Union of South Africa, much discussion is going on at 
present, and more is likely in the immediate fucure. So 
many proposals in such a number of states are being made 
that it is not always easy for the ordinary observer to dis- 
entangle the facts and hold distinctly in mind what actually 
is happening in any specific area. 

The crux of the problem in the sub-continent is of course 
the existence side by side of communities, superficially 
distinguishable as white and black, with, generally speak- 
ing, widely diverse attainments in the arts of civilized 
living. ‘Those who regard themselves as the chief guard- 
ians of civilizaton—the Whites—are everywhere in Africa 
in the minority. 

A satisfactory solution of the problem would have to 
find an acceptable answer to this question: How can the 
civilized standards which have been achieved throughout 
tke ages be maintained in the democratic system, to which 
all Whites in a greater or lesser degree pay homage, when 
the vast majority of the potential electorate in a mixed 
state are economically depressed, industrially backward, 
uneducated and untrained politically ? 

The answer generally made by the Whites is that it can- 
not be done under an electoral system of universal franchise 
at the age of 21, such as is now usually the rule in modern 
states. 

These therefore hold that qualifications for exercising 
the franchise must be such as to secure that practically the 
whole white group will find little difficulty in complying 
with the requirements while only 4 minimum number of 
Blacks will be likely to qualify, and those who do so will, 
by that time, be intelligent and responsible citizens with a 
stake in the country. 

This is one part of a plan to reach a solution which has 
keen considered by the Parliament of Southern Rhodesia. 
Besides the usual assurances in regard to age, ability to use 
the common language,—in this case, English,—a term of 
residence in the country, it will require of all prospective 
electors that they satisfy further tests as to income or value 
of property, and education, on the principle that the higher 
the educational standard reached, the lower the income or 
value of property demanded, and vice versa. For example, 
if a citizen has an income of £60 a month or property to the 
value of £1500, he need only satisfy the minimum tests of 
literacy. If he has had ten years of schooling, he can 
qualify with either a salary of £25 a month, or with pro- 
perty of the value of £500! Voters with any of these 
qualifications are eligible for election to Parliament. 

But even on the lowest of those scales of earning, some 
six to eight thousand Africans in Southern Rhodesia who 


are doing responsible work as teachers, demonstrators, 
orderlies, or policemen, would, on the standards of wages 
and education prevailing in that country to-day, be debar- 
red from enrolment, and therefore a special qualification, 
holders of which would be limited to one-sixth of those on the 
ordinary roll, would admit to the roll, either those with 
£20 per month who can satisfy the ordinary minimum re- 
quirements, or those who can prove that they have had ten 
years schooling and two years’ continuous employment in 
any particular occupation. ‘Those with such special quali- 
fications would not however be eligible for election to 
Parliament. 

It is understood that this ingenious arrangement for 
broadening the franchise, with safeguards, has been 
accepted by the Southern Rhodesian Parliament by a 
majority which, while a notable victory for the Prime 
Minister and his more liberal followers, is yet a pointer to 
the unwillingness of very many Whites to make any con- 
cession at all which threatens their predominance, and also 
to the hard road which the more liberal spirits among the 
Europeans have to follow in their desire to do justice to 
their African compatriots. 

Another country of the Central African Federation, viz. 
Northern Rhodesia, is also considering proposals for 
extending and improving the franchise for electing members 
to the Legislative Council. Northern Rhodesia, unlike 
its neighbour to the south, besides being a small colony is 
also a large protectorate, under which African tribesmen 
owe allegiance to their chiefs, but are not legally British 
citizens, and so no question of enfranchisement for the 
majority has hitherto arisen. Sir Arthur Benson, the 
Governor, in opening the Legislative Council recently is 
reported as saying: “‘ Your franchise system must pro- 
vide that the vast majority of the electorate are responsible 
men....and must ensure that a contented multi-racial 
population continues to develop the territory and all its 
resources in the best interests of a united community. 
This means a multi-racial electorate.” The discussions 
of the form of the franchise for electing members to the 
Legislative Council are still at a preliminary stage. 

Meanwhile, the recently constituted Federal Assembly 
of the three territorial bodies, Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia, and Nyasaland, is already being increased in 
number from 35 to 59. It appears that the African 
members of the Federal Parliament who represent South- 
ern Rhodesia have till now been elected on a common roll 
(predominantly white) while the Africans who represent 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland are directly elected by 
African constituencies. The new proposal is that the 
additional African members of the Federal Assembly will 
be elected on the common roll of European and African 
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voters, on which the European electors will predominate, 
so that, in fact, the election of Africans will be determined 
by the European voters, One of the present Africans 
representing Southern Rhodesia, in support of objections 
that are being raised by his colleagues from the other two 
states, has said that a roll on which the Europeans out- 
number the Africans by 100 to 1isin no true sense a 
common roll. What therefore the liberal European up- 
holds in Southern Rhodesia seems by no means to suit their 
own Africans, or those inthe other territories of the Feder- 
ation. This is one more illustration of the difficulty of 
combining democracy and privilege ! 

In the Union, which is the only territory of the five with 
a bi-cameral system, the Opposition, in view of a general 
election next year, has now in congress announced a 
franchise policy for non-Europeans, here as elsewhere the 
problem of all problems. The situation here is more 
complicated, for besides White and Black, there are also 
significant minorities of Coloureds (mixed) and Indians. 

The main features of their proposals as gleaned from the 
Fress are : j 

1. The Europeans and Coloureds as before will be on 
a common roll for elections of Europeans to the House of 
Assembly. 

2. The Bantu will remain on a separate roll and elect 
their three representatives to Assembly. 

3. The Senate will be reduced to its former size. 

4. There will be six Senators representing Africans 
and four representing Coloureds. These will constitute 
one-fourth of the total. The election of Senators repre- 
senting Africans will be direct, and not as hitherto through 
Colleges. All Senators will be Europeans as at present. 

5. There will be procedural rules which will ensure 
that Senators representing Europeans will have a veto. 

Although the Prime Minister has claimed that these 
intended changes would “create a dangerous and chaotic 
situation ”” 
is by no means certain that either the non-Europeans or 
enlightened opinion elsewhere will regard them as satis- 


and would “undermine white supremacy ”’ it 


factory. Notice has already been served in some quarters 
that non-Europeans will expect in future to be represented 
by members of their own class. ‘There is no immediate 
prospect of this happening in South Africa as things are, 
but the experiments in this direction further north are being 
watched with intense interest in the Union. One thing 
does seem certain : under whatever system the Union or 
any other mixed territory is governed, it would be an 
immense gain to enlist the goodwill of all responsible people 
in the common enterprises which must ultimately affect 
the lives of all their inhabitants. 
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True Love 


By Samson Rasebilu Machaka i 


Unpublished Venda Poem translated 
by Florence Lovie Friedman 


What is love to every lover ? 

Is it rescue from our night ? 
Do our sages know its secrets ? 
Love’s a blanket for the winter, 
Love’s a sunshade for the sun. 


aah Noe ae yet ES ee Sap eee cea 


ais 


Life, a gift, has gifts to offer— 

Sight and sound and work and love ; 
Youths be true, not locust-eyed, 

Wives, let your husbands dry your tears.... 
Love is ours but once, my Star ! 


Love is like a wealth of sunbeams, 

Countless, pouring from the skies ; 

Dawn bears love on glowing shoulders, 

Sunset, on its shoulders flaming ; 

Tireless, love surrounds the world. A 


Simple women know its secrets, 

Sages fail to learn its lore ; 

Precious burden, love to lovers, 
Deathless are their thoughts and dreams ; 
Love’s not love if storms can quench it. 


Earth, so full of joys and sorrows, 
Affluence and poverty, 

Harbours love that is uncaring— 
Love’s not love if lured by riches ; 
Beggars’ hovels know its worth. 


Our birth-place is the house of love ; 
Straight the path where lovers walk, © 
Their shields unpierced by assagais ; 
Love is changeless, being eternal, 
Proof against all earthly anguish. 


Cradle my sleep, dear chosen vessel ! 
Waking, sleeping, my love’s yours ; 

You, paragon of God’s beloved ! 

I wooed you ’midst the Royal Kraal’s roses, 
O! in love’s domain, be true ! 


Love is steadfast as the mountains, 
Love’s a trunk for living’s chattels, 
Hold it fast throughout life’s journey, 
Hold it fast, for love’s no plaything.... 
I love you, my Star, Mokjaki! 


eee 


All political news and comment in this issue are contributed 
and written to express the views of the South African Outlook 
by R. H. W. Shepherd, Lovedale, C.P. 


